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LIFE AND MANNERS. 


[From Pneumanee, or “ the Fairy of the Nineteenth Century ;” an 
agreeable and instructive Novel, in two Volumes, just published.] 


+++*" THE family were to spend the next day at some miles 

distance, with old friends, who were very meritorious 
people in the important duties of life, but had extraordinary 
peculiarities of manners and habits, which both surprised aod 
amused you every moment. The morning proved a very fine 
one ; and the sun, that gilded every object around, found not 
in its glorious circle any beings more susceptible of its bless- 
ings, more exulting in its sublime influence, than the young 
and happy daughters of the rector. He rode by the carriae, 
which was hired in the viilage, and, furnished with a front seat, 
held four with the greatest possible convenience. At the end 
of ten miles, they came to an avenue of fine trees, that formed 
a vista over the road for at least half a mile. The cawing of 
innumerable rooks, and the exclusion of the sun, gave a sombre 
feeling that almost made Lucy grave. ‘They arrived at the 
house through a wailed enclosure, where every walk was straight, 
and every grass-plat square. 

As the carriage was scen some time from the window, the 
gentleman was already at the door to receive them: the rector 
charging Fanny to behave well to an excellent-hearted man, 
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whatever were his oddities. ‘They met his cordial and whimsical 
welcome: “ Devilto pay, my dear friends,” bolding both 
hands of the rector, “ L am heartily glad to see you; and you, 
Madam, and you, young ladies, | am heartily glad to see you 
all, Devil to pay if 1 an’t: these are your daughters, I pre- 
sume 7” “ That young lady is my best friend ; these are thelittle 
girls you remewber in their cradles.” “ Devil to pay, how they 
aie giown ! I should be happy to see all your friends; V’ll be 
bound you have a great stock of ’em ; Devil to poy, if bam not 
very proud to be one of ’em ; and so you are ten tines welcome 
to this house, and every thing that is init. Here, Harry, John, 
here, fellows; Devil to pay, take care of my friend’s horse; 
like him as 1 do bis master; rub him and feed him well, dy’e 
hear, you dogs ? Give him the best hay and oats; aye, Devil to 
pay, do it heartily ; make him eat well.” Fanny, whose mouth 
stood opeu with astonishment, dared not trust herself to look at 
Lucy ; but casting up her eye at Pneumanee, she saw sucha 
suppressed smile dimpling round her mouth, that she had great 
difhteuity to keep her features preperly composed. Lucy had 
kept ber hand close upon her lips from the moment she arrived, 
and opened them as they followed the gentleman into the 
drawing-room, to say facetiously to Faony, ** When will the 
poor Devil have his due ? 

They had been apprized that the lady of the house (like 
Madame Montes span) thought it fair to let her imagination 
supply the place of her nemory, which had never been. a very 
accurate one; and that she had so intermingled them, that she 
really knew not one from the other, and perpetually left her 
friends in doubt, till the y made it a fixed plan never to credit 
any thing she s: nid. “ Devil to pay, my dear, (to his wife,) here 
are the dearest friends | have in the world ; [ know how glad 
you will be to see them, and make them welcome : it is a long 
time since we met ; open all your stores, and the best of every 
thing. Devil to pay, come, order the breakfast.” The lady was 
rei ally very glad to see her old friends, and said many pleasant 
things to the young ladies, of the change since she saw them 
last; and spoke handsomely to Poeumanee of the pleasure she 
felt in secing any of the rector’s friends. ‘The breakfast came 
immediately ; the cream and butter were most excellent ; 00 
wonder—for the lady assured them she superintended the dairy 
herself{—saw ber cows wilked every morning: the ham, too, 
mosi excellent. “ Admirably cured,” the rector said: “ she 
saw it done, and rabbed and turned every day ; Sar y were res 
markable for their hams on that account 3; indeed, she saw her 
pigs fed, far it must be good pork to make good hams.” 
* Devil to pay, my dear, that’s too much.” “ Not at all, my 
dear,” she ve plied ; “ when people get up early, tlley can do 
every thing.” He smiled with great good humour at the mis 
take 
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take of his meaving, and told his friend that his uncle, who 
died lately in Scotland, had left him great possessions, and 
many of his friends we panedhion to build a great family mansion, 

suited to his wealth: “ But there’s the Devil to pay,” he said, 

insuch a plan ; such vexations, apprehensions about workmen, 
and bricks, and bills, and bothering ; and, when finished, if 
Devil to pay, be got over the bustle of that, he and his wife 
should look for asnug warm corner, to get out of the way of 
great spaces, in whica they should be lost.” “ L think, my 
good friend,” said he, “ L will build a pretty cottage; not 
such a cottage as your great builders, in these days make, like 
a palace ; no, no, Devil to pay, two large rooms and one small 
ene below ; four good bed-rooms over ; a wing for offices, and 
rooms for seivants over that; another wing for a green-house, 
Ke. &c. and, Devil to pay, if that is not encugh for two people! 
Is it any reason, that if a man has a great deal of money, he 
must throw it away among bricklayers and plasterers? Devil to 
pay, he'll find uses enough for it for his friends, if not for him- 
self, if he'll have patience, without being forced to run about 
in an overgrown house, that he can neither fill nor warm.” 

Every body thought there was great good sense in his plans, and 
felt, in spite of his Devil to pay, that he was indeed a valuable 
wan, ‘They spent the morning in ranging about the woods 
and walks, and every where met the Devil to pay. 

The lady entertained ber guests with the arrangement and 
econom y of ker domestic affairs: all perfect by the superin- 
tending influence of her presence. Lucy, whose, discretion 
was often tried, to the utmost of its power, determined to see 
the goodaess of their hearts through the veil of their tiresome 
foibles, and tolerably well suppressed her smiles. 

At dinver, every thing was excellently good, and the same 
reasous assigned for it; for, though the house was full of 
servants, aud all of them left pretty much to their own disere- 
tion—the good lady wished to make ber guests believe, that 
nothing went on well without ber immediate eye. The wines 
were inost excellent : “ Yes,” the lady said, “ she could ace 
count for that.” “ Devil to pay, my dear, you did not make 
the wines, did you ?” “ No, my dear,” she replied; “ bur [ 
wade your cellars good and warm to keep them.” As ithe subject 
of wines and cellars was ae be, for some time, and the im- 
provements of modern days, to have flues to warm Madeira, 
the rector unfortunately a to NS lady, whether her Madeifa 
was so warmed? She re aly did not ‘wil for she had never been 
in the cellar in ber life! Fanny knew, for the first time, what 
it meant, that stury-tellers shduld beue good memo shes: Her 
husband, who felt the horror of his wite’s foible, yet loved her 
for her im: any amiable qualities, began to lament, jhat as people 
advanced ia life, their memories “began to fail: “ The only 
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symptom of age,” he said, “ that he or Kis wife felt, and he 
must bespeak the indulgence of his friends for it—for, to be 
sure, it was the Devil and all to pay, when they forgot what 
they were talking about.” 

As they had so many miles to return, the carriage was 
ordered early, for the days were growing very short. Before’it 
came to the door, he desired the two young ladies to come into 
his own little study, to see if a man, who could be satisfied 
there, wanted (the Devil to pay !) to sit in one as big as a town. 
hall? They followed him: “* My dear girls,” he said, “ I love 
your father deaily ;” he saved me many an hour's remorse 
(Devil to pay !) before l sowed my wild oats, If I were in Lon- 
don, | would beg your acceptance of the prettiest things in 
Grey’s shop ; now, Devil to pay, but you can, no doubt, please 
yourselves better: here isa little present for you. It is very 
small indeed ; but remember, you are not to look at it’till you 
are out of sight of my old house, and never to thank me ‘till [ 
put you in mind of it. Now, Devil to pay, if ever I did athing 
that gave me half so much pleasure in-my life; and your kind 
acceptance of such a trifle, has made me in your debt for ever.” 
Devil to pay, he both sung and said, as be led the way back to 
the drawing-room. 

The carriage soon came; and, with many grateful thanks for 
the cordial welcome on one side, and the exquisite pleasure from 
their company on the other, they took their leave. Lucy, who 
had promised herself unbounded fun, from the restraints she 
had so long imposed upvn herself, and had hoarded many re- 
marks for the amusement of the journey, was stopped by her 
surprise and gratitude, at finding in the envelope a bundred 
pounds a piece for Fauny and herself—“ just like my old 
friend,” the rector said. “ Ob !” said Lucy, “ what injustice 
I have been guilty of ; | could hardly forbear laughing at bis 
Devil to pay, the wholeday. Now, whenever I think of it, it 
will convey gratitude and respect for so kind-hearted a man.” 
They both immediately gave their notes to their papa. Fanny 
sai, she was proud to throw ber’s into the common stock. “ You 
always anticipate my plans,” Lucy said. “ Now, dear Fanny, 
J cannot say the same words; therefore,if you please, Sir, mine 
is to go to defray the expense, in part, of Charles’s education, 
which, however, be must never hear.” Pneumanee called them 
“ her dear girls;” and saying, “ We will let this exalted man 
enjoy his whimsical habit without one comment, but a kind ap- 
prehension for bim, thathe may meet with people who, not 
knowing his value, may huit his feelings. 1 will tell you of 
various other tricks, that solitude, or the want, perhaps, of some 
friend, who with persevering kindness, would tell of them, be- 
come firm and incurable habits, with such deep-rooted prac- 
tice, that even ridicule itself, ‘ which scarce the firm philosopher 
can 
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can scorn, makes no impression.” “ I know one person,” she 
continued, “ who repeats, for why and for what alter every 
sentence, and often makes by it very ludicrous connexions ; 
others, who regularly persevere in answering for their friends 
as well as themselves, and immediately after saying, ‘ How do 
you do ? add, * Very well, Lthank you.’ One very respectable 
man always says, for it, at the end of every question and answer 
he makes; while another, who means, no doubt, to be very pious, 
adds, blessed be the name of the Holy, to the simplest inquiries 
of wind and weather.” “ Strange,” said Lucy, “ that people 
should not take the trouble to think whether their habits are 
agreeable or disgusting to their friends.” 





Reflections on the recent Peace, and the Probability of its 
Continuance. 


[From the Literary Panorama.] 


JEACE is our dear delight ; as itis, or ought to be, that of 
all mankind. To enlarge on the blessings attendant on a 
state of peace, on the need of all nations in Europe for peace, 
after a war of so long duration, on the return of order afterso 
many years of devastation, and of almost unexampled animosi- 
ty, were like attempting to prove the advantages we derive from 
the sun, that inexhaustible fountain of light and heat. His 
incalculable benefits anciently rendered that luminary an ob- 
ject of idolatry, among the gratefal though mistaken, sons of 
men ; and peace is a divinity, to be deeply revered if not to 
be devoutly worshipped. 

There is no occasion, that we, especially, should enlarge on 
the happiness of peace ; it has been our profession, at all times 
repeated, that this was the object of our warmest wishes, of 
our most intense desires. Never have we justified war, but as 
a mean of defence, as a mean of recovering the most desira- 
ble of mundane enjoyments. 

And war has, in the issue, proved to have been the real and 
the only mean of defence: no foreign foe has been permit- 
ted to prescribe to Britain, a single innovation in her well- 
ordered constitution, though such has been his avowed inten- 
tion. On the contrary, the nations around her are looking for 
security and happiness ander the protection of constitutions, ap- 
proaching as nearly as circumstances permit, to that of the 
British empire. This is, in our opinion, one of the strongest 
pledges that possibly can be given, for the continuance of 
peace. For, in fact, the British constitution coutains no pro- 
vision 
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vision for the prosecation of external war. It acksowledges no 
department that has the smailest pretensions to invade, or to 
quarrel with its neighbours. It considers the government of its 
own dominions as sutheient occupation for its powers, and 
merely admits of a warlike establishment, as necessary for pur- 
poses of self-defence, if attacked. ‘The constitution, as such, 
recognises no stronger guard even for the king’s peece, und 
the king’s person, than a petty constable: a civil otticer, 
equally bound to protect the life and liberty of the meanest 
sobyect. 

That establishments of a more military nature, considered 
asa profession, are now indispensable, is unhappily but too 
trve ; yet, “till Louis XLV. of France, set the fatal example of 
maintaining a standing army, the sovereigns of England 
might safcly entrust the peace of their realm, and exeept 
as matters of state, the guard of their persons, to the love 
and veneration of their subjects, or at most to the custody 
of ascore ora handred of yeomen (agricultural title!) called 
of the guard, by way of distinetion. All the ancient military 
tenures bound the knights, &c. to a time of service so short, 
as fairly implied the duty of home defence only ; the speedy 
expulsion of the invader from the island, not perma- 
newt warfare, ia an enemy’s country; or conquests to be 
made at a distance. Forty days of military attendance on 
ihe prince, could not be very dangerous to neighbousing 
nations. 

The daty of home defence may safely be leftio the convic- 
tion of aay number of representatives forming a political 
body. But a body to which is committed the power of fur- 
nishing pecuniary supplies on the part of its constituents, is 
jittle to be feared, on the subject of external attack, Wars 
are now tedious, and extremely expensive. The legislature 
cannot possibly be ignorant of this: vor of the parties on 
whom the cost must fall. From the predominancé of bri- 
tish principles in the mew cCoustitutions, of neighbouring 
kingdows, therefore, we augue the permanence of tbe peace 
now happily concluded. ‘There is, apparently, no branch 
of the new governments whose interesis lead it to involve 
the state in war. ‘There is, in a representative government, 
a principle that always opposes wars of ambition, of private 
pique, of usurpation, while it supports wars of national pro- 
tection or honour; should it so happen that neighbouring 
states venture to put either to hazard, 

In consideving the treaty of peace now before us, we ought 
to fix our view on whatit is not. It is not mereiy that 
kind of truce which the treaty of Amieus was thought to 
be, from” the moment of its signature. Not a suspension 

of arms, only, “ because, we could get no better.” There 
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is no doubt on the intentions of the parties to it. Their 
wishes may be frustrated by events ; that is in the hand of 
providence ; but does not impeach their sincerity or good 
faith. [tis not aconvention made with Napoleon, whose re- 
putation torchicanery,and duplicity, was confirmed in all pointe, 
so that his signature was deemed no more binding than his 
word. It was not signed with the mental conviction, or prevalent 
suspicion, that three or four years would witness its evasion : 
that it contains in itself reservations an@ prospectives, con- 
templated by one of the parties to it, as affording umquestions- 
ble oppo:tanity for rupture at the moment most suiiable to 
himself. [ft isnot atreaty of peace signed in the spirit of 
war, or displaying the dictates of the conqueror, or squeezing 
out a trifle more or Jess, with the disposition to over-reach aad 
cozen the parties whose interests it involves. 

Undoubtedly it is highly favourable to France; but, under 
present circumstances favour may be justified. It culs off ‘all 
inducements to France tokindle the flame of war for the pur- 
pose of regaining what she has been deprived of. Which of ‘te 
possessions of France that she hws relinquished, can she dee 
sire? or, if she desire, which of them can she hope to te- 
cover by force of arins? She has, then, every inducement to 
be quiet, so far as regards this agreement. On the other 
hand, whatinducementbaseither of the high contracting powers, 
toattack France in consequeuce of this weaty? The peti 
acquisitions of territory she bas obtained offer no temptation : 
they would never pay the expences of a single campaign. 
True it is that France ought in justice to pay the damages of 
the wars commenced by her impetuous awbition, but ber 
means of doing this are not obvious. It passes fot certain 
that the finances of Fyauce, are in an exhausted state, and 
not merely exhausted, but very deeply aniicipated. [i can- 
not well be otherwise, when we consider the vast eams 
spent by Buonaparte, in military preparations, and paid for 
out of the public chest; with the much greater sums con- 
tracted for, the articles purchased on account of which have 
been really. delivered, aud must be paid for, at some pe- 
riod. ‘To this must be added the enormous expences of his 
establishment, with the gradual encroachments of the deficit, 
lately become so notorious as to be concealed no longer. 
On the part of her present sovereign must further be con- 
sidered the difficulties of a new reign, a reign begun under 
circumstances altogether peculiar, the embariassmenis and 
pressures of athousand different kinds, which at the moment 
can only be met by fair words and promises, rather than by 
effectual payment. 

We must also make great allowances for the claims of 
ayimmenuse aud disconceried army; Ww pay off which will 
6 require 
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require no sinall sums—to. pension which will incur a heavy, 
debt: yet this army must be both paid off, and pensioned. 





Extraordinary Instances of Equestrian and Pedestrian 
Swf iness. 


F the swifiness of horses we have the two following re- 
markable instances : 


It is mentioned in Drayton’s History of York, that une 
John Leyton, groom to King James I. rode between London 
and York io one day for six days together. He set out from 
Aldersgate on the 20th of May, 1606, and performed his 
jouricy each day before it was dark. The days at that time 
of the year are about 16 hours long; so he must have rode 
upwards of 12 miles an hour for 18 hours each day! The 
second instance we have of this kind is that of Mr. Cooper 
Thornhill, master of the Bell Inn, at Stilton, Huntingdon- 
shire, who, in 1745, rode between London and Stilton, three 
times within 12 hours; the whole length of which journey 
being 222 miles, he rode 18 miles and a half au hour for 12 
hours together. 

These are certainly very extraordinary performances ; nor 
are the several ones here extracted from history less remarke 
able ds pedestrian expeditions : 


Philippides, who was sent by the Athenians to implore the 
assistance of the Spartans in the Persian war, in the space of 
two days ran 170 Roman miles. Euchides was sent from 
Atheus to’ get some of the holy fire from Delphos ; he’ weit 
and returned the samme day, 125 Roman miles. 

Hevry V. king of England, was so swift in running, that 
he, with two of his lords, without bow or other etgine, would 
tuke a wild buck or doe in a large park. 

There were a sort of footmen, called Piechi, who at- 
tended upon the Turkish emperors, and were occasionally dis- 
patched with orders and expresses. They ran so admirably 
swift, that with a little pole-axe and a piial of sweet waters 
in their hauds, they have gone from Constantinople to Adri- 
anople in a day anda night, which is about 160 Roman 
iniies. , 

On the 4th of Janusry, 1759, George Guest, of Birming- 
ham, who had laid a wager that he would walk 1000 miles in 
28'days, set out on bis journey, and finished it with great edse. 
It seemed that he had laid by for bets ; for in the two last 
days, we'are told, he had 106 miles to walk, ‘but walked them 
y with 
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with so little fatigue to himself, that to shew his agility, he 
came the last six miles within the hour, though he had full six 
hours to do it in, 

in July, 1765, a young woman went from Blencogo to 
within two or three miles of Newcastle in one day, being 72 
miles. “ Notum quid femine possit.” 

Mr. Foster Powel, went on foot from London to York, and 
back again in six days, for a wager of 100. guineas. The 
particulars of this journey, as authenticated by Mr. P. are 
as follow: Ou Monday, November 29, 1773, set out from Hicks’s 
Hali,20 minutes past 12 in the morning; got to Stamford 
about nine o'clock inthe evening of that day; distance about 
83 miles. On Tuesday, set out from Stamford at five A. M. 
arrived at Doncaster 12 P. M. 72 miles. On Wednesday, 
left Doucaster at 5 A. M. reached York at 2 P. M. 37 miles. 
The last 17 miles he went in less than two bours, and for the 
last 3 miles several persons attempted to keep pace with him, 
but in vain. At York, be delivered a letter to Mr. Clark, a 
watchmaker, and then went to the Golden Anchor, took a 
little refreshment, and went to bed for an hour and a half, 
At half past 5 he set out on his return, reached Ferry-Bridge 
10P. M.22 miles. On Thursday morning at 5, he set off 
fron Ferry-Bridge, got to Grantham about 12 P. M. 65 
wiles. On Friday he set out from Grantham ai 6 A. M. got 
to the Cock at Eaton by 11 P. M. 54 miles. On Saturday 
morning at 4, he began his last day’s journey, and at half 
past 6 P. M. arrived at Hicks’s Hall, 56 miles) Number of 
miles in the whole, 394. The singularity of this exploit 
will be thought still greater, when we consider that Mr. 
Powel set out in a very indifferent state of health, being 
compelled, from a pain in his side, to wear a strengthening 
plaister allthe way. The condition of his wager was, that he 
should begin his journey some Monday in November, or 
forfeit his deposit; he therefore imprudently preferred the 
fatigue of it, though at the hazard of his life, to save this de- 
= of only 201. Mr. Powel was born at Horseforth, near 

eeds, 





Description of Washington. 


HIS city, which has at length been visited by justly 

merited British vengeance, is in the territory of Co- 

lambia, and is situated:at the junction of the rivers Potowmac 

and the Eastern Branch, extending about four miles up each; 

a haere to be exceeded in point of salubrity and beauty 
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by any in the world. The land was! ceded hy ‘the states of 
Virginia and Maryland to the United’ States, and by them 
established as the seat of their government, after the: year 
1800, The plan of the city combines every thing grand and 
beautiful; for although the land in general appears level, 
yet by gentile and gradual swellings, a variety of elegant 
Prospects is produced, and a sufficient descent formed for 
Currying off the rain. The city is divided into quarters or 
grand divisions, by streets running due north and south, 
and east and west. But from the capitol, the presidem’s 
house and some of the important areas of the city rua in 
diagonol streets, from one principal point to another, which 
not only produce a variety of fine prospects, but obviate 
the insipid sameness, which renders great cities in general une 
pleasing. 

The grand leading streets are ail 160 feet wide, including 
a pavement of 10 feet, and a gravel walk of SO feet, planted 
with trees on each side, which leave ‘80 feet of paved street 
for carriages. ‘The rest of the streets are in general 110 feet 
wide ; a few only being 90 feet. The squares or divisions of 
the city amount to 1150. The rectangular squares generally 
contain from three to five acres, and are divided into portions 
of from 40 to 80 feet in front, their depth being from about 
310 to 300 feet, according to the size of the square. There 
is not a single house in- the city: but what is built either of 
brick or stone; so that its appearance is the most beautiful 
that cau be conceived. ‘The area for the capitol,-or senatee 
house, is on the most elevated eminence of the city, abouta 
mile from the Eastern Branch, and) not much more from the 
Potowmuc, cormanding atoll view of the city, as well as the 
surrounding country. toa direction due west from the capi- 
tol, and due south trom the president’s house, run two great 
pleasure parks, or malls, which intersect and terminate on 
the banks of the Potowmac, and are ornamented. at. the sides 
by a variety of elegant mansions. Filteen of the best. of 
the open areas, where the principal streets cross each other, 
ure nemed after the different states composing the union, and 
when finished, were to Liave statnes or columas to the memory 
of their favourite or most eminent men. One of them has 
been already selected for a statue of James Madison | The 
equestrian statue of Washington was erected not long since 
in another. The eastern branch of the Potowmuc is one of 
the safest and most commodious harbours in America, being 
sufficiently deep for the largest ships about four miles abeve 
its junction with the Petowmuc ; while the channel lies close 
slong the edge of the city, and is wbandantly capacious. , The 
cily béing situated'on the great post road, ‘exactly, equislistant 
from the portheru and southern extremities of the union, and 
neatly 
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nearly so from the Atlantic.to the Ohio, was deemed the most 
eligible siiuation for the, congress; and the rapidity with 
which it has been built is owing to the excellent and in- 
exhaustible quarries of free stone a few miles below it, ou 
the banks of the Potowmac. The perpeadicular height of 
the ground on which the capitol stands is seventy-eight feet 
above the level of the tide in Tiber Creek ; the water of the 
Tiber is. therefore conveyed to it. When the city was first 
planned the expence of erecting it was estimated at 225,000), 
sterling; but more than double that sum has already been 
expended on it, One important advantage it possesses is, that 
extensive coal mines have been ascertained to exist in its neigh- 
bourhood, 





FASHIONS for OCTOBER, 1814. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
AUTUMNAL WALKING DRESS,» 


ACCONET muslin high dress, with atriple flounce of mugiu 

embroidery round the edge, and slightly scolloped ; a row of 
worked points surmounts the top flounce. ‘The body is com- 
posed of jacconet muslin and letting-in lace ; the former cot 
in broad strips and sewed full to the latter, which is about 
an inch in breadth; this body is made up to the throat, but 
has no collar : the shape is the same as last month, except 
that the back is a little broader. Long sleeve of muslin and 
lace to correspond with the body. Spenseret of rose coloured 
velvet of a forin the most elegantly simple and tasteiul that we 
have seen; it is very short in the waist, and tight to the shape; 
itis ornamented at top by a lace frill, and is cut so as to cover 
the-bosoin, but to leave the neck bare. This spenseret is very 
much admired, and it is certainly truly elegant, but it owes its 
principal attraction to the corset over which it is worn, and 
certainly nothing was ever so well calculated to display a fine 
shape to advantage as the Civeassian corset, which has beca 
patronized and recommended with incredible ceierity by ladies 
of the highest distinction, who are voanimous iu declaring 
itto be the only corset ever introduced that has in every way 
answered the encomiums bestowed upon it. ‘The superior 
ease, gracefulness, and eleganee, which it gives to the female 
figure, are too obvious to need acomment; while, on the other 
hand, its beneficial effects upon the health are daily attested by 


dadies who rejoice in the success of ap invention which has freed 


them -from the tortures inflicted by whale-bone, stcel, &c. We 
6Ge niust 
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must not omit to observe that the walking bonnet of this 
month, which is composed of white satin and rose coloured 
velvet, and ornamented with a plume of white feathers, will 
certainly become general, as it is a most elegaut bonnet ; itis 
worn over a stnall white lace cap. Rose-colour Jane, or leather 
boots, and Limerick gloves. | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHION AND DRESS. 


THE metropolis is at present so completely deserted byallthe 
fair leaders of ton, that our record of fashions for this month 
must be less distinguished by variety than it is in general; we 
have indeed seen a few dresses that were a short tine: back im- 
ported from Paris, but our fair countrywomen appear by no 
means inclined to encourage the introduction of Gallic fashions, 
geverally speaking, and when we consider how becoming and 
tasteful those dresses are which now, and for a long time back, 
have been the produce of their own invention, we cannot wonder 
that they should feel justly proud of the superiority of theie 
own taste. The walking costume continues very nearly as it 
was last month, for the ‘middle of the day, but the mornings 
and evenings being remarkably cool, ou: fair pedestrians appear 
in swansdown tippets, or velvet spensers. We have noticed 
one of the latier, of a bright purple, which we think extremely 
elegant and tasteful; it is made very short in the waist, the upper 
part of the back is plain, aud the lower part from the middle 
of the back to the bottom of the waist, is drawn in with a con- 
siderable fullness ; the lower part of the frent of the. spenser is 
made to correspond with the back, and alight and tasteful silk 
trimming, a shade darker than the spenser, and made to resemble 
a wreath of small shell ornaments, is at the joining of the back 
and fronts, as well as at the bottom of the waist, and at each 
side of the back ; it fastens up the front with small silk buttons, 
to correspond with the trimming ; the collar ismade tht to 
the throat, and low, and a triple ruff of either pointed lace, or 
scolloped worked mnslio falls over it. Long plaia sleeve, with 
a very small hulf sleeve cut in the shape of a shell, and. uim- 
med to correspond with the body. This spenser is, we think, 
likely to be a favourite during the winter months. 

French bounets, as they are culled, still contiaue in the highest 
estimation for the walking costume ; they are much worn in 
straw, though not in such estimation asiu satin,and the shape has 
altered a good deal within the last month ; the crown is no 
longer of that frightful height which rendered them so unbecom- 
ing, and the front i is made" more in the style of an English 
cottage bonnet. The garlands, with which they were at 
first ornamented have given place to. that. more appropriate 
ornament a ribband, which is in general straw colour; it 
ph. sited 
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pluited‘round the front of the bonnet, and tied under the chin; 
wesingle flower is sometimes placed by the side. Saun and 
coloured ‘sarsnets are higherin favour than siraw, but lace and 
muslin ate quite on the decline. 

The carriage costume offers great variety, though little novel- 
ty; spensers, pelisses, mantles, and high dresses are ali worn, 
the Jatter made of French washing silks, with rich Preach silk 
shawls or scarfs thrown carelessly over the shoulders, are, we 
think, higher in estimation than any thing else, although we 
have seen a most curious variety of fichus, or small shawls for 
the neck. 

Green and white, and purple and white plaid silks are 
most in request ; plaided silks of all coloursare more ar less 
worn, ’ 

For the morning costume, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the season, muslin is still in bigh estimation ; we do not, howe 
ever, think that it ismore worn than ithe washing silks. We 
have nothing novel to announce in ihe forms of dresses, except 
that the baeks are something broader than they were worn 
lastmonth. kuibband trimmings are upon the decline, but silk 
fringe and floss silk trimmings are very mach worn, Lace has 
lostnothidg of its attraction since last month; it is, if poysible, 
higher in estimation than ever, and while there is, in reality, 
nothing of novelty in diesses, the tasteful manner in, which, they 
are trimmed, and ornamented with lace, gives to then aD ale 
most endless varicty. 

In dinner dress, frocks with cased bodies still continue pre- 
dominant, and we regre: to say, that the bosou, and shoulders 
areywith a few excepsions, as muchas ever exposed, Some 
ladies who consult dk licacy and taste rather thaa fashions do jn- 
deed-adopt smail lace iippets, some of which we have seen both 
tasteful and fancifal. 

‘For fall dress, plain white lace frocks oyer white, satin slips 
are higher in estimation than any thing else ; the ,bodies and 
sleeves of these dresses are either composed of rich  leiting-ia 
lace, or else the body is formed of a plain piece of lacecased, and 
each of the casings, four in number,.is ornamented with a rich 
natrow luce. ‘The sleeve is compo-ed of three points of either 
le ting-in, or plain lace, trimmed ‘round .with parrow lace to 
correspond with the body ; and each pointis fastened down. to 
a white satin sleeve uaderneath, by a suall pearl ornament. ‘The 
bottom of this dress is very tastefully orvamented witha rich 
letting-in Jace, laid in in waves, and fivished with a broad 
flounce of lace. 

Crape is next to lace in estimation for full dress, but coloured 
erapes are very much on the decline ; blue and, pale amber 
are, however, worn by a few elegantes,they -are embroidered 
either in white silk or silver, lace not being worn to coloured 


dresses. 
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dresses. White crape embroidered in coloured silks is very high 
im estimation, and it must always be considered as very eles 
gant. For matronly belles, white satin trimmed with rich white 
silk fringe, or else embroidered in silver or coloured silks, is 
very much in favour. 

Jn half-dvess small lace caps begin to be very prevalent, and 
we have observed on some elegautes bolf-handkerchiefs of white 
lace tied round the head, and ornamented with a flower at the 
side. In full dress we have nothing new to announce since 
our jast number, except that turbans appear to be getting into 
greater favour. 

Crape spangled French fans are in the highest estimation. 
Fashionable colours for the mouth continue the same as for 


the last. 





For the Weekly Entertainer. 


EULOGIUM ON MISS FOOTE. 


T is very seldom we notice theatricals, but as Miss Foote, 

who lately made her appearance at Covent Garden Theatre, 

is extrewely well known, and has been much admired for her 

amiable conduct, and elegant accomplishments, by a numerous 

class of our readers in Exeter, Plymouth, &c. we'are induced 

to copy some of the remarks made on her by the London 
critics and editors. 

They begin by observing “ that in point of years she is 
not removed beyond girlhood—that her person and manner 
are very interestiug—a slight and delicate form—of middling 
stature—easy in her action—a fine face—~a pleasing voice, 
and a Hebe-like countenance—in short they say ‘ she is all 
that youthful poets fancy when they love.” To these per 
sonal advantages she adds a perfect discrimination of the 
niceties of character, and much of the rare talent of renders 
ing strong effect consistent with graceful refinement, and de- 
corum—without affectation on one hand, or grossness on 
the other. We were delighted by the glimpses, which this 
interesting young actress gave of that elegantstyle of comedy, 
of which, of late years, the English stage has supplied no 
example. She is the most artless child of nature that has 
ever appeared—the rein consists her great excellence ; for the 
erfection of the histrionic art is to conceal it.” 

After the above observations, collected from the different 
editors and critics—it is almost unnecessary to add, that Miss 
Foote’s performance throughout was hailed with the most cheer- 

ing 
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ing and gratifying plaudits, aud, at the conclusion, with univer- 
sn es al 

Mr. Foote, the father of the above young lady, has. served 
wany yearsin the army—but is now, like many other brave 
men, on the half-pay list: He has also been proprietor; con- 
ductor, aud manager of the theatres, and Hotel, in Exeter 
and Plymouth, in all of which situations he has still main- 
tained the character of a man of strict honour and. in- 
tegrity. We therefore congratulate him on the success of 
hisdaughter, who, we understand, has a very lucrative en- 
gagement, for five years, at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 


———ee —— ——_— _ 
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Conclusion of a Sermon, preached on the 1ith of Sep- 
tember last,on Mark the 12th, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 
31st Verses. 


OW much would the comfort and improvement of all 

Christians be enlarged, if instead of attending to matters 
of, doubtful disputation, they would give their principal atten- 
tion to those plain doctrines and declarations of holy writ, 
which contain the sum and substance of the Jaw and the 
gospel ! 

J once little thought it would be necessary, for any of the 
regular ministers of religion, to notice such delusions as thuse 
with which the foliowers of Joanna Southcott disturb the minds 
of numbers. 

I should feel ashamed to name this woman, in the place 
where | am now speaking, but tor the information, that some, 
(whose folly is surprizing,) bave reported that the silence of 
ministers on this absurct, ridiculous deiusion, is owing to their 
belief of the truth of what bas been publisiied as her prophesies 
or, declarations. 

I have never been willing to suppose the woman a designiag 
cheat, but rather imagine, which opinion is conSrmed by all 
that | have resd or heard of her sayings and writings, that she 
isoutof her mind, Difficy't indeed, however it is, to ace 
count for the least aitenivon being paid to her by aay person 
of common sense. That those who have the pure word of 
God for their guide, should seek instruction from, or pay ang 
regard to the nonsen-e published in her name, ts reaily astonish 
ing, Lshall trespass on your time no longer, than just to 
observe, that supposing the coming of Christ, or any extraar- 


y dinary 
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dinary displays of his powers, (so presumptuously talked of) 
to be at hand, we cannot possibly act a wiser and better 
part, than to give diligence, that we may be found of him in 
peace, by living sober, righteous, useful, and godly lives, 
Whether the actual second coming of our Lord be at hand or 
at a distanee, this we know, that life is the only time given us 
to prepare for it. If we love the Lord oor God with all one 
hearts, and soals, and minds, and strength, and love our neighs 
bour as ourselves, we are not far from the kingdom of God 
now, and our Divine Master assures us, that such, whatever 
may be the time or manner of their departure from this state 
of trial, shall hear these transporting words addressed to them, 
“ Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pered for you from the foundation of the world.” 
JOSEPH CORNISH. 


CoLyTon. 


—— 
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Conversation between the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind. 


A Pablic exercise, which surprised as well as interested the 
spectators, took place on the 26th of July, at the 
Institution Royale des Quinze-Vingts, in Paris. The young 
blind pupils composed, as they are accustomed to do, sentences 
with characters in relief; they read and wrote; they also 
explained several passages in Virgil; resolved very difficult 
problems in algebra; and replied, in a most satisfactory 
mianner, to questions in geography, pointing out on the maps 
the places they desciibed. The music which was occa 
sionally performed, was so well executed, that the most 
celebrated masters of the capital who attended the meet- 
ing, gave ittheir applause. Thie exercise was closed by the 
reading of an ode to the king, composed by one of the 
blind. But afterwards an unexpected prodigy occurred, names 
ly, an example, for the first time given, of an immediate 
communication between the deaf and dumb and the blind. 
Some phrases were dictated: one of the blind immediately 
comprehended by the touch the representative signs of the 
phrases which the dumb pupil addressed to him, and re- 
peated them in a lond voice. The deaf and dumb pupil, 
in bis turn, watched the signs made to him by the blind youth, 
and wrote down the precise words which had been dictated to 
the latter, 
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REFLECTION: 
OW blessed is the condition of that intellectual being 


who is sensible of his Maker’s presence from the secret 
effects of his mercy and loving-kindness! 





SINGULAR LAW CASE. 
[From the new Volume of Clarke’s Travels.] 


Remarkable case was tricd while we were in Cos; anda 

statement of the circumsiance on which it was founded, 
willserve to exhibit avery singular part of the Mahometan 
law, namely, that which relates to homicide by implica- 
tion An instance of a singular nature was before noticed, 
when it was related that the Capudan Pasha reasoned with 
the people of Samos apon the propriety of their paying for 
a Turkish frigate which was wrecked upon the territory ; 
“ because the accident would not have happened unless their 
island had been in the way.” - This was mentioned as a 
characteristic feature of Turkish justice, and so it really was ; 
that isto say, it was a sophistical application of a principle 
rigidly founded upon the fifth species of homicide, according 
tothe Mahometan law; or, “ Homicide by an intermediate 
cause,” which is strictly the name it bears. The case which 
occurred at Cos fell more immediately under the cognizance 
of thislaw. It was as follows: A young man desperately 
in love with a girt of Stanchio, eagerly sought to marry 
her; but his proposals were rejected. In consequence of 
his disappointment, he bought some poison, and destroyed 
himself. The Turkish police re arrested the father 
of the young woman as the cause, by implication of the 
man’s death; under the fifth species of homicide, he becaine 
therefore amenable for this act of suicide. When the cause 
came before the magistrate, it was urged literally by the 
accusers, that “ If ‘he, the accused, had not had a daughter, 
the deceased would not have fallen in love ; consequently he 
would not have been disappointed ; consequently he would 
not have swallowed poison ; consequently he would not have 
died ; but he, the accused, had a daughter ; and the deceased 
had fallen in love; and had been disappointed ; and had 
swallowed poison; and had died.” Upon ali these counts, 
he was called upon to pay the price of the young man’s life ; 
and this being fixed at the sum of eighty piastres, was ac- 
cordingly exacted. 


Vol. 54. 6H Answer, 
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Answer, by 3. Sansom, of Poole, toJ. Tucker's Rebus, inserted Fune 24, 


OTHENHAMP ON will reveal 
‘The village you meant to conceal. 


(> Juvenis, of Bridport, has sent a similar answer. 














Answer, by F. Tucker, of Bridport, to G. Major’s Charade, inserted July 11, 


HEN thunders roar, and vivid lightnings flash, 
And raging billows o’er the vessel dash, 
Then lst to hear the BOA PSWAIN’s whistic sound 
Upon the deck, to call the crew aruund. 


*,* The same answer has been received from R. R. Broad, of Falmouth ; 
} >ansom, and J. Couper, of Poole; N. Andrews, of Penzance; and I, 
etyin, of Street. 








Answer, by G. Major, of Colyton, to F. Leathern's Rebus, inserted July 25, 


RAY with this answer be content, 
A RAGAMUFFIN’s what you meant. 


ttt Similar answers have been received from I, Petvin, Street; J. San. 
som, Poole ; and R, RK. Broad, ot Falmouth. 





REBUS, by J. Petvin, of Street. 


po mines IHS of what is very clear; 
My next, a weight, then make appear 5 
My last is what isto be dune 

When life trow you and me is gone ; 

The parts when yuu have join’d complete, 
A town they’li name in Somerset. 





ENIGMA, by F}. Davy, Broadwinsor, 


HERE liv’d a man, in days of yore, 
As certain writings tell, 
Where no man has, since or before, 
Been understugd to dweil. 


A house compact, and nobly plann’d, 
By wisdum’s nicest rules; 

And yet tu build nu murtal hand 
Made use of any tvvls. 


No wood, or stone, or brick, were seen 
lo torm this babitation, 

Yet curivusly ’twas turm’d within, 
In oid dame nature’s fashion, 


*T was not in heaven, or earth, or hell, 
That this house had a place ; 

By teljing wiere this man dia dwell 
You’ my enigma trace, 


POETRY. 
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ODE TO THE POPPY. 


BY THE HON, MRS. O’NEILe 


OT for the promise of the labour’d field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yicld, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine. 
For dull to humid eyes appear, 
The golden gh ries of the year. 
Alas! a melancholy worship’s mine, 
I hail the goddess for her scarlet lower— 
Thou brilliant weed 
That dost sv far exceed 
The richest gifts gay Flora can bestow. 
Heedless I pass’d thee in life’s morning hour, 
Thou comforter of woe, 
*Till sorrow taught inc to confess thy power. 


In early days, when fancy cheats, 
A various wreath | wove 
Of laughing spring’s luxuriant sweets, 
To deck ungrateful love. 
The rose or thorn my numbers crown’d, 
* As Venus smil’d, or Venus frown’d, 
But love, and joy, and all their train, are flown, 
E’en languid hope no more is mine. 
And I will sing of thee alone, 
Unless, perchance, the attributes of grief, 
L he cy press bud, and willow leaf, 
Their pale tunereal fohage blend with thine. 
Hail! lovely blossom, thou canst cure 
“lL he wretched victim of disease 
Canst close those weary eyes to sleep, 
W hich never open but to weep. 
For Oh! thy potent charm 
Can agonizing paw disarm ; 
Expel imperious memory from her seat, 
And bid the throbbing heart forget to beat. 


Soul-soothing plant! that canst such blessings give, 
By thee the mourner dares to live, 
By thee the bupeless die. 
Oh! ever triendly to despair, 
Might sorrow’s pallid votary dare, 
Without a crine that remedy implore, 
Which bids the spirit from its bondage fly, 
I’d court thy palliative aid no more. 
No more I'd sue that thou should’st spread, 
Thy spell around my aching head, 
But would conjure thee to impart 
Thy balsam to a broke. heart, 
And by thy soft Lethean power, 
Inestamable flower, 
Burst these terrestrial bunds, and other regions try. 
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Address, written by S. J. Arnold, Esq. for the Opening of Drury-Lane 


Theatre, September 20, 1814. 


At length war’s desolating banner furl’d, 

Sweet peace descends to bless the weary world! 
Weicomie dear stranger, from thy realms of biiss, 
Too long a strarger from all lands but this ! 

To all but Britain, round whose chalky sides, 

Roll ocean’s subject, yet protecting tides! 

To ALL—but this our highly-favour’d isle, 


Where, midst surrouuciog war, thou still hast deign’d to smilet 





Now parting tears are turn’d to joyous greetings, 
** Now stero alarums chang’d to merry wcetings,” 
Auspicious moment hail! when peace restores 
Joy to our hearts, and plenty to our shcres! 

Farewell! «a long farewe!l to taxes —debts— 

Farewell to glorious news! farewell Gazettes! 
Farewell the wartlor’s tale, tho’ nobly sounded! 
Farewell! thank Heav’n! to lists of kill’d and wounded. 
Henceforth the historic page alune shall tell 
Who bravely conquer’d, or as bravely fell! 
But still that page shall name with honest pride, 
Our cherish’d heroes, who have fought and died} 
Shall shew how well, on Shore, or on the wave, 
Our gajlant sailors, and our soldiers brave, 
Knew how Britannia’s thunder should be hurl’d, 
And peace be gaiu’d by vict’ry o’er the world! 

England, be this thy just, thy noble boast! 
The exile still was welcome to thy coast! 

Still, ’mid the direst rage of war’s alarms, 
The wanderer found sate shelter in thine arms! 

And, tf permiited, on our British parts, 

To praise those deeds which honour British hearts, 
Be this our proudest |—:9 have stretch’d the handy 
By freedom strengthen’d, over Afric’s land ; 

Sull to have urg’d our stedfast right, to be 

“The toes uf slavery, who ourselves are free! 

Then hail, dear peace! thou generous nurse of arts, 
Friend of the muses, welcome to our hearts! 

W hat time so fit—as when the cheering ray 
Darts, like the glorious beam of new-born day, 
Thro’ the long night of darkness and of storm, 
"Po cheer and lighten every gloomy form 

W hat time so ht to dress each scenic muse 

With brighter splendours, and with warmer hues! 
‘To court the arts to this their gay retreat, 

And deck, with richer tints, their favour’d seat; 

for now, when comic scenes possess the stage, 

To mock its follies—it not mend the age ; 

No thought of distant friends who strive in war, 
Shall damp your mirth, and all our efforts mar; 
Now, when those etturts would your cares beguile 
No smother’d sigh shail half repress the smile! 
Nor, as the tragic muse shall here rehearse 

Her well-wrought woes ii mournful-measur'd verse, 
When some Jov’d hero falls, ur patriot dies, 

No more shal} kindred claims demand your sighs! 
No more her sortuws to your heart be known 

To make, by sympathy, her pangs your own, 

Here then, with hupe elate, once more we come, 
And bid you, like our warnurs, welcome HOME. 
Long have we gladly labour’d in your cause— 

Long mey this dome re-echo your applause, 
For such reward this brilliaut temple grew, 
Which now we dedicate to PEACE and ¥ OU- 











